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I 

The Centre for Principal Development at OISE ib a relatively new organization 
devoted to research and profesbional development. The re^search prokiam of the (\ uie 
has been guided by an evoivmiz framevvork aimed at better understandini^ the aature 
causes and consequences of what principals do. The npiam focu.s of research in the 
Centre was principals" practices (what they do): results of that esearch have been 
described by Leithwood and Montizomery (1986). More recentlv. the emphasis of the 
Centre's re^rearch profcjrc'm has shifted toward an exploration of external influences on 
what principals do ^e.^r.. Trider and Leithwood. m pre>.'^) and che internal mental >tate^ 
u.hich mediate -uch in[luence.>. 

In ihi.- paper I (it-^-cribe the fiamewmk for the (^entre? le^eareh program and at 
the .>ame time review re>earch reported ,-ince about 1985. leleivant to each ot the o^m- 
ponent^ of the framework: this is research undertaken by othei'.^. as well a^ Centre 
research. Two purposes are to be served by the paper. One purpose is to identify th()>e 
aspects of the principalship most m need of further research. .A second purpose is to e^- 
tablish a context for better appreciating the significance of the three studies reported by 
my colleagues (Stager. Cousins & Begley) in this symposium. These studies focus on dif- 
ferent aspects of principals" internal mental states or proce>.-es: cognitive flexibility 
(Stager), values (Begley) and the processing of evaluation data (Cousins). 

Framework 

Figure 1 provides an overview of the framework currently guiding the ('entree 
research program. .At fir^t glance, the framework appears unreast)nably determini--tic 
and somewhat naive in term.-- of the flow of influence (from se.^ c)f variables on the left 
to -sets of variables on the imhi). However, as the framework l- used. I will be clearer 
about the interactions among the six components contained withm the ] major 
categories of concepts labelled Impact. Practices and Influences. 

The Figure is intended to suggest that what principals do - their ''practices" 
^component #2) - is most directly a consequence of what thev ihmk - then mental 
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rr.cr/..-. Tra.nma^ .s .m example ^^r'a potential ,nf;L.cr.-'-c -a -hmkr^;: 4 pr-.r.^.c i. 



I Impact 



Effects on 
Students 
and 
Staff 



Prtncipal's Practices 



2.2 
i "!a>sn>om 
Factors 

2.3 

School-W:de 
Factors ^ 



2.1 



Principals 
^Act.ons ^ 



} Inil uences 



3.2 

Pnncipals' 
Mental ^ 
Processes 



3.1 

E<tema! 
. Influences 



Figure 1: A fra-Titr .^ork f\:ide '.he :'*rv;e*.v .:f .*r"c '.he 

nature. Ca.i.-^e^ "r.d '-«'.riSc'quer4ce5 »>n principal- pri« :i< Jr.- 



?: nc'Oa.- ha-tr been h-c:-^:rci 'o rnii'a=;e .n .i;-t.:.Li p\\ ei-- >r : ^: 

«.nr^p<-r.ent -2 I rhap*^d bv ii/.v r.-ie> th.nt^ .xbo'..t ht:*:: ^ok. 1/,:'-?^- f '^^ 7^'^' 

•<rrnr ir^^ par*icu;ar:y evidert air.nn^ Nuith Annercan prir.cipa!- .-nn :h*:^-e ra'.rrrn.- 
''^av*,' dcrp.t^n-irated -vidclv vai>'n^ mpact5 nn dd^-voam ptac^.t^es t '.:«.t»'rs 0'>(!.p. !>n: 
-'2 2' and ^a^r.t'rs -.vithm the -..hnf)i lui ■>ut.-:de '.rit^ o!a--r '<.ni M^rripor^.^nt ^2 ) It 
pruTianly tbtnucih -U'.h mPwer.ce :hat pnnupals atffct pup'Is and Dthetr L.ifnp«tf.e:M 
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#1). although some aspects of their practices are more d.-rect in their impact. In order to 
provide more detailed understanding ot' the framework and to assess che current state -.f 
research knowledge about che pnncipalship. empirical research reported in the past 
several years was reviewed. 

Review Method 

Sampling Procedure 

Because I have written three quite comprehensive prior review.^ of research 
Leithwood. 19SH: Leithwood & Montgomery. 1982: Leithw.ma and Montgomery. !9.^Hi 
the search for new research was restricted to the period between 1985 and che present. 
For the mosc pare, che review summarizes pre- 1985 research and extends those lesulti 
with specific reference co current research. Several exceptions to this general reporting 
strategy were made m the interests of comprehensiveness. 

An electronic search through ERIC and Ontens (Ontaris is an Ontario electronic 
data-base) files was completed and a manual search done of 
relevant journals, books and the Dissertation Abstracts . The Canadian Education Inde _x 
and Canadian Books in P rint were also searched manually. The ERIC search produced 
approximately 1025 titles: these titles were widely dispersed m terms of national origin 
but were predominantly written by U.S. authors. The other searches., combined, 
produced approximately 100 titles, most authored by Canadians. 

From the titles alluded to above, articles or books which met two criteria were 
selected. In order to be reviewed a report had to be based on systematically collected em- 
pirical evidence and include sufficient description to reconstruct the main elements of 
the research methods used. These criteria reduced the number of titles from m excess ot 
1 100 titles to the fil studies included m this review. Studies of both elementary and 
secondary principals were included m the review. 
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Methodological Characteri stics Of The Research 

Table I summarues the methodological characteristics of the 54 studies included 
m the review. Such characteristics are reported for each study, separately, m Appendix 

A. Four broad categories were used to describe the designs used m the studies: one-^hot 
surveys, and multiple case studies vvere the most conmon. followed bv individual case 
studies and a category labelled other. In the other category was High and Achilles 

19iS6^ modified "outlier" design ' combined with a ::urvey a x surveys repeated t)ver 
.several years by .Andrews. Soder and Jocoby • 1986) and Montgomerie, Mcintosh ana 
Mattson < 1987). 

Six groups of people provided information m the .-studies: school -taffs in a vanet> 
of roles, school administrators, teachers., students, central office administraturs, ana 
elected trustees, community members and others. Information vvas collected from two 
groups of people m 12 studies and from three or more such groups m 14 instances. The 
35 remaining studies relied on one source of information only. 

The dominant sampling procedure was some form of non-random selection (e.g.. 
volunteers, principals designated as "highly effective"). Ten studies incorporated all 
relevant respondents withm a jurisdiction, usually a school district (in 5 cases) or a 
state or province (in 5 cases). Seven studies sampled respondents randomly vvithm a 
selected jurisdiction'-^ Sample size varied considerably. Hart (1987) conducted a single 
case study, at one extreme, whereas the Andrevvs et al. (1986) sample included a total of 
4.448 teachers and 3,515 students. Twenty-two studies had sample sizes between 100 
and 1000. Information was collected by one method only, m the case of 36 studies: this 
vvas through questionnaires), interviews or observations. Nineteen studies used two 
-jources of information and three or more sources were used m six >tudies. Student ach- 
ievement tests were among the instruments used m five studies.' As Table 1 indicates. 

there was a disproportionate amount of attention given, within the 61studie.s, to three 
of the five questions of interest in the revie^v. The nature of principals' 

practices was explored in almost 70 percent of the st lies, external influences on such 
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Table I: Methodological Characteru^tics Of Studies 

(N' = 54) 



(COMPONENT METHODOLO(;1(:AL ALFERNAIfVES NUMBER 

OF 

STUDIES 



Desie^n survey III 

case >tudy 4 

muUiple case studies 20 

other ] 



RoIp of ^chooi Administrator^ principals, ass t, principals j 49 

Subjects ^chnoi -^tatTs 

cpachei< l^? 

students 5 

electe«i tiu>tees. communitv members, other > 

.ential otfice admml^trarors 5 



Samplinii non-i andom selection 40 

Procedures total population within a jurisdiction II 

random within a jurisdiction 9 
, not reported or unclear 



Sample , not reported or unclear 3 

Sizes I i 

2-10 10 

. 11-99 21 

, 100 • 1000 22 

. more than 1000 3 



Sources or . questionnaire only 20 

Instruments interview only 11 

. observation only 5 

. 2 sources 19 

. 3 sources 6 

. achievement tests 5 

. external 4 



Nature of . influences on principals' practices obstacles; 16 

Information mental processes 26 

, nature of principals' practices and behaviors 42 

factors intluenced by principals 5 

. impact of principals practices 7 
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practices m over 60 peiceat and mental procesi^es of principals m about 43 percent or" 
the studies. Only five studies inquired into the classroom or ^chool factors thiouuh 
which principals impact on their *^ch«)ol?. The nutur-e and extent of that impact was ex- 
plored m only six studies* 

How much confidence can be placed m the r-esult.^ of thi> iir'oup of studies, ^{iven 
such methodolot^ical characteristics? A detailed answer to this question will not be at- 
tempted m this paper, fhe studies, as a whole, however, are methodolouicallv weak 
(with a number «)f sitiniUcant exceptDns). For this tva^^n the overall ae^talt or pictiuv 
presented bv (hen le^ult•^ rna> be deceptive especiallv m rv^oeor tn ilie leiation-iiip 
depicted amonu' llie compnnenl^ of the IramewcMk used for lhl^ tvvu'w Fnr t-xaaiDir^ 
none of the designs used m tlw quantitative studies (majoritv) are well .-Liiieci m es- 
tablishing cause and effect reiatumships: triangulation. one method for coinpen>atinu for 
weak designs by including multiple data sources and data collection procedures was u^ed 
in only a handful of studies (e.g., 6 studies used 3 or more data sources). Further.^ al- 
though a number of the single and multiple case studies, using qualitative technique^, 
pr'ovided rich data about some of the relationships, the total number of these ^tudie^ was 
still not ^uf^lclent for drawing firm conclusions. 

Results 

Principals' Impact 

The most recent of m> pr ior- research revievvs (Leithwood & M(»ntt;omerv. 198(S. ch. 
11) identified 40 empirical studies <^f elementary principal" irnpaci on >ome a>pect i)f 
their schools. Six additional current --tudie^ were located (nr- the pr-e->eiit revievv.* Table 
2 summarizes the results of these two ^ets of >tudies by mdicatnm llie tiature of the im- 
pact reported, the number of pre- 1 985 ^tudle^ concerned with each type of impact [ni 
which there were data, vhe f()cu> of research reported from 1985 through 1987 and 
pr'incipals' pr*actices found to have impact in the ^ix curr-ent •^tudles. Recent studies 
pr'ovided additi<»nal eviden<e concerning principals' impact on students' basic -kill->. 
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teachers' job M\tistaction and their use of innovative teachmi^ practices. Four additional 

types of impact on teachers were explor ed m these studies. 

Table 2: A nummary of the results of research on the elementary 

principals* impact 



Xatuie of 
Principal:*' Impact 
Dependent VaiiAbles* 


No. ol Pie- 
1985 Sfudieb 


l9^5-l98: 
Studies 


Principals' Practice- 
.\ssocrated with (mu.^ct 
Indeuendent Vari.ibles 


I PoMtive <rudenr 
attitude** touard 








•J '\<*hie\emenf in 
h.i^ic leadniii lUa^li 


i ) 


AndrovvN 
[ l*)8() 


i ' (nMiMii/.ttioii 
ti ' •>ninuinrc 

■i \ l^ii)lv ;ii • 


' iV^du; e-i \ indvUi^m 








4 lt*,tciieis )0n 
^atisfai ti(»n 




Blase »»t .0 
( I98ii' 
Brady ^ I9s*) 


a init: u; n 
ot -or 1 U\ ru ! " 

b » '••>n>i(ieratirin 
'pi incrpal 


5. Teacher^' u>e 
of innovative 
practices 


^ I 


ijharman 
(1987^ 


e\alu.\tron 
(b) supervision 
<C' statTdevelopment 


f> Teachers* 
pei'ception of 
principals' 
leadership 








7. Teachers' 
loyalty to 
pi iiiLipai 


- 


Johnson 

Venable » 19S(>j 


<a) rule 

administr.itmn 

i r\\ n V i t 4* I1 tf* 1 1 
^ \) r II IC 1 ill I II IL ttl 

mtluenct's 


8. Teachers* 
"7,0 ne of 
acceptance" 




Hov & 

Brown (108*)) 


consideiation 
I pt iiu'ipal 
"^uppoi trveness) 


9. Teachers" 
perceptirm of 
statT intimacv 




Biad> 
(19851 


con^rdiM.tiion 
1 pt inripal 
^uppoi fiw»noss) 


10. Teacheis' 
perceptions of 
group versus 
indivulual 
jlocision-m.ikinii 




Bradv 
(1985) 


cuns;dei.inon 
' pt rncMpal 
"^iipp'tt n\ene^s, 


1 1. Feachei s* use 
of inter.\ctr\».» 
model for 
i^uri iculuin 
plannmu 




Bra«l> 
(1985/ 


< on^id(M ition 
' pt iiicipal 



Andrew.-^ et al. (1986) used the izain .scores on .-tudent^ a.-- -tandardi/ed achieve- 
ment te.sts to e.Kplore the* effects of principals rated by their* teacher- a> -^tronij, avera^^^e 
i»r vv ,ak leader.s. Siunificant correlations were found between achievement and .-trermth 
r)f leadership for both math and readme ^ain scr)re.s. In this studv. strength of leadei- 
>hip was a function of (a) the extent to which the principal mobili/ed persmnel and 
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other tvpes of resources to achieve the ^chnolV goals, ib) the clanty of communication 
concerning the schools goal^ ic) the extent of active involvement m tlie schools instruc- 
tional proi^ram. and (d) the extent to which the principal ^va> a visible presence m dif- 
ferent parts of the school (teachers were uiven these criteria). 

Blase. Dedrick and Strathe (19S(i) used teachers respon>es to question.-, about 
their principal's behavior.^ -tre>> caused by their principal and the principal'^ impact on 
their cla.-.^rooin perft)rmance to explore correlations with teacher job -ati.-faciion. .\ 
inoderatelv -tioim association was found between teacher >ati-faction and the ut-^ivf :o 
which the pruu-ipais" initiation of r^tructure ithe extent to which a leaot^i' iniuait-- oi - 
-jani/e- and deline> work m be done and the manner to which u will he done' anu tnc- 
-ideratmn beha\it)is ibeha\ioi> related to enhancing worker - >el(-e-ti'rni ) weie pt-:it-!\t-d 
to help teacher performance. Brady (19S5) found "principal .-uppoi tivenes^" or con- 
sideration, in particular, to be the most consistently significant predictor of staff percep- 
tions concerning the prevelence of group, as opposed to individual, decl^lon-maklng m 
the schooL Such supportiveness was also related, in the teachers' view, to principals' m- 
volvetoent m curriculum decision>/the use of an interactive (rather than an objective-- 
driven) curriculum planning rnodeL intimacy amoni^ staff and >ati>faction with the 
<chool cur'riculum. 

Shar-man (1987) explor-ed the relationship between the degree of teachei>' im- 
plementation of a new math pr'ogram and principals' evaluation. ^upeivi>ion and ->tal'f 
development initiatives. Results suggested that the more directlv such inUiati\e> were 
'^een to ^uppor't implementation the i^reater the level of use of the innovation bv tea- 
chers. 

L«)valtv. "the extent to which teachers are committed to the pritKipal and have an 
unquestioning faith and tru>t in the principiiT* (p. 10) was the dependeru \ariable in ihe 
•Johnson and Venable ( 19h(->) -tudy. DifftMent tvpes of principals' rule admini>ti atioo be- 
havior and principals' mlluerice in the nool -vstem hierarchv vveic used a> independent 
variables. Results suggested difftMence- amonu elemeruarv and -ecoiukiiv teacher-- ir) 
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their reaction to different tvpei^ ot rule administration, (/reater ioyaity amonc elemen- 
tary teachers was most close Iv related to less **punishment centeied'* rtUe admini>ti'ation 
(less conllicl. less tension, and le^s explicit enforcement of rtiles) bv principals. More 
representative rule administration (joint rule, initiation and acceptance* was most 
cUhsely related to secondary teachers lovaltv to the principal. The loyaltv of both iirroup> 
of teachers \va:> associated with their perception of the principal' ability and vvillini?nes> 
to exert intluence up\vard> m the school system hierarchv and to do thirnzs for the tea- 
cher. 

Hov and Bioun i I9S(V;. like Bla^e et al. \ IS)S6) ana Brad> • lO.^.'i; Hxamp-fO :hr 
U'ci> tif principal.> initiation of -tincture and con.^ideration. Both a>peci- i>f lea^^.r i-two 
weie found lo be lelaled to the teachers' "^one of acceptance" then ieadint^>> to accvot 
decisions made for them by the principal). Together, the>e two sets of behavioi> ac- 
counted for 'IS^'r of the variance m teachers' zone of acceptance. .As with John.son and 
Venable (1986). difference.^ between elementary and secondarv teachers were found. 
Secondary teachers attributed over riding importance to the principals' initiation of 
structure. 

Surnmary and Conclusions: Principals* Impact 

Table 2 suggests Mi^nificant limitations of current knowledge about the naluu* <»f 
principals' impact. Based on the number of studies alone, one can ieaM)nabl> conclude 
that principals are capable of having a ^njnilicant influence on the ba>ic -kill- a^.hle^e- 
ment of students. A recent review of ^cho(jl effects m the Third World (Fuller. !9S7) also 
attributes such impact to principals. .\s well, principals seem capable of influencmu 
teachers' adoption and use of innovative classroom practices and teachers' job satisfac- 
tion. Evidence conterninu other tvpes of impact is extreinelv thin, however. Poui -uu- 
;^estions for subsequent research on principals' impact seem warranted bv this evidtMice. 

First, research to date has been concerned with the principals' impact on an im- 
portant but hmhly restricted ^et of -.tudent outcomes (attitude^ toward -chool. ha-ic 
skills, vandalism and absentr(Msm). Such outcomes rellect neither the M;ope n<»i thf t-m- 
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phasis of the full ranue of outcnme> for thtni students lo uhich many school^ aspire. 
Such .school>. for example, often view baMc math and leadiiw skills a> in>trumental in 
fosiennj? growth m hiuher ordei' chinking skills and the acquiMtion of complex, 
discipline-based concepts and theories. Many schools have also .\>suni»fd respoiihibilitv 
for assisting students in the development of social and attitudinal outcomes ♦e.i^.. -elf- 
concept, esteem for the culture and cu>tomb of others) of special importance m liizhc i)f 
cnangmi^ family and community context». Subsequent le^earch should bemn to inquiie 
into how principals can impact on <)utcomes of this sort, outcomes which l)v.nrei leileci 
the mi.^^ion of so inan> elementary schools, m particular. 

A -ecnnd -uujie-iion foi" hub.-equent leseaich ctincei n> the natuu-' n{ oinuipai- un- 
pact <»n teachers. There is no underlying, comprehen^ue theoiv dictaiim: the ^^hoicv in 
researchers of what types of impact on teachers to examine. Further, with the ncitcable 
exception of teachers' use ot innovative practices, all of the research to date ha.> focu.-'.^ed 
on attitudes and dispositions only loosely linked to teachei.>' perfoi mance^. Of mme 
value, in future research, would be a choice of teacher outcomes driven by a iheorv or 
thec)ries of teacher growth m cla.^.^ioom effectivene^.^ (.^ee. for example. Bacnarach. ( On- 
ley & Shedd. 1987). 

Third, perhap.s the .-ncIhioI characteri>tic currently of most interest m effort.-^ to un- 
derstand effective school> is .schotil cultiire, or ethos. This characterl^tlc i.s not independ- 
ent of students and teachers. It i>. however. more rimipo.^ue feature --chools that 
cannot be understood by looking only and -epaiately at ^tudenl^ and teachei^. While 
schools which vary m effectiveness also appear to vary in the nature of then cuUuk^. it 
lb not clear whether principals' can M^nificantly influence ^chonl culture. Th*- rna.k; - 
culture a promh^mg focus for attention in subsequent re.-^eairh oti pimcipaL-' imp^ici. 

Finally, little attention ha> been dev(Ued to clarifymu the eiame unpad un -ta- 
dent outcomes of school administixuors as compared with ^uch nthei potential mtUienc^^^ 
a.*^ teacher characteristic.--, curriculum inateiials. testintj programs. inno\ative teachinu 
practice^, and the like.'^ Because srhool improvefueiU lesouire^ are alwa>- limiU'd. 
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choices have to be made concerning school unpiovement ^tracet^les. Evidence of the rela- 
tive impact on j^tudents that can be expected by impiovmii principal ef'fectivene>^ 
(through training, for example) as compared with providintj better curriculum matenal^. 
etc.. is critical to such choice.' .A^ Farrel (m press) su;.gested. ii\ .schools devoid of 
textbooks, as m many developmi^ countries, the provision ot more texts can lead to sub- 
stantial increases m student learning. On the other hand, where ?>chools are reasonably 
weU equipped with texts, providimj even more is not likelv to have much etfect. The 
same is likely to be true for "improvmu" the principal" as a stratei^y. 

Principals* Practices 

Thirty recent studies provided mforinatioa about the oveit behaviors or- practices 
of principals: 4 studies inquired into roles; 5 described principal>' overall patterns or 
styles: 7 focussed cmi the practices of "t^' oical principals" and: 14 -studies examined the 
practices of highly effective principals. 

RpLes 

P**ioi to 1985. research on the principalship included efforts t(^ clarify pnncpais' 
roles beginning from two quite different premises. One premi-^e was that the role could 
be viewed as predj>minantly unidimensional and the research ubjec*^ive was to discovei 
the dimension which best captured the role. Principals, for example, were claimed to 
play a largely managerial lote or largeU a leadership role: thev were concerned rnn>t 
with administration or with instructional leadership (Cuban. 19(S6). Result.-^ of thi.-- 
research usually found typical practice consumed by managerial or administrative ta^L- 
but desired practice best captured in leadership r*oles focused on substantive educatmnal 
decisions m the school. 

Other resea»*ch on principals' r-oles. however, was based on the pr'emise that the 
role was multidimensional. SergiovanniV (1984) five "leader-hip for'ces" illustrate 
reasonably well the range of dimensions the prmcipafs role was found to encompa--^ \i\ 
this resear'ch. These dimensions included technrcal mana^erntMU activities, pr-ovisioii ol 
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interpersonal support and encouragement to staff, instructional intervention, modeling 
important goals and behaviors and ^mnalling to others what h important ibvmbolic 
leadership), and developing? an appropriate and unique school culture. 

All four of the current studies of principals roles assumed a multidimensional \ levv 
of the role. Brubaker and Simon ( 1987) inquired about the actual and prefeired n»[e^ of 
principals from among five possibilities: principal teacher, general manager, profe^^lonal 
and scientuic manaijei. administrator and instructional leader, and L-uruculum leariei 
Each of the.-e roles was described in paragraph length and included at lea>t >everai 
dimeii.-ions ot practice. Mn-t principals viewed their present tole a- adminu-ti atur and 
their piefeired role as m-^ti Lictumal leader. Oenerai manauei vva^ raced a distant -ecnnci 
a> pre^eiu loie ind cuiiiculum leader and professional -cientific manager tied for , second 
choice a:? preferred role. Gender differences emerged in this ^tudy with women giving 
much higher ratings for actual and preferred roles to administrator and instructional 
leader and curriculum leader roles. Men. in contrast, rated the general manager role 
much higher than women as both an actual and preferred role. 

Gousha's (1986) survey also found highest ratings given In msti action leadership 
as a description of actual and preferred roles. Other roles rated hitihlv were .-^chool 
manager, personnel leader and disciplmai lan. These role ratings weie not con>i>tent 
with principals' estimates of the time spent on five key tasks assjiciated with their lole. 
School management and teacher student concerns (personnel leadei-hip) c. -'uned 
M).S^c and 34. K/^. respectively. School improvement (instructional leadership). ( the 
othei hand, consumed onlv 15^^ of their time. 

The disciplinarian n)le was the special focu^ of attention in Montgomery. Mclntnsh 
and Mattsnn - i19n7) -tudv. Opinums were -olicited from teachers, superintendents, 
pimcipals and board chans concei'nmu the I'elative impoitance of njles played bv pun- 
cipals. The framework for this study was a modified ver-nm of SergH)vannrs leadet-hip 
foices: the disciplinary role was added and tuUuial and svnib<)lic forces were collapsed. 
Results nf this studv. c<)mbining the opinions of ihe tour* uroups ol lespundelU•^ ^ave 





stron^e^t weight to the symbolic, disciplinarian and humanistic roles and lea^c weiizhc to 
the instructional and technical role^. Teaeheib. however, showed a .-trontf prelerence for 
the disciplinarian role ot the prmcmal. 

A fourth studv of roles by Brade^on (1985) identified three metaphors for the role 
adopted by principals and others with whom they mteracted. The role appeared to be 
dominated by a metaphor of maintenance - principal as the person who see^ and under- 
stands the total process and is responsible for keepint? the proces.> ^oiiii?. About three 
quarters t>f the time of puncipals was devoted to maintenance casks and about five or 
-IX percent of thi^ time wa^ devoted to ta>k.s associated with eacn of two additunial role 
metaphor.^ - -urvivai and vi>ion. SLirvival ta:?ks were tho.>e [oiu:?ed on rneeiin:=. -uch im- 
mediate needs as short range planning. The ability of the principal to hi»li^ticall> \. iew 
the present, to reinterpret to all its constituents the .--chool^ mission and to speculate 
about future directions was Bradeson s meaning of vision. 

Patterns p r_ Style s 

Research aimed at describing patterns or styles of principal practice has examined 
^uch practice m more depth than has the roles perspective: it has attempted either to 
identtfv dominant oi'ientations to the role without concern foi difference^- in impact oi lo 
define progressively more effective styles or patterns of practice. ResuUs of pre- 198') 
research using this approach are .>ummarued by Leithwjjod and Mont<Jomerv (I9S6) 
Figure 2 m term.s of four leadership stvles identified m common across four studies. 

Leadership style .A i^ characterized by a focus on inte» per.^onal relationship^: on 
establishing a cooperative and congenial "climate** m the school and effective, c»»llabora- 
tive relationships with variou> lommunitv and central office sjroups. Principals adopt- 
ing this style seem to believe that such telation.^hips are critical to their overall ?ucce>s 
and provide a necessary ^prlnfc^boal•d for nn)re ta.^k-onented activities m their .--chool."-. 

Student achievement and well-bemi^ is the central focus of leadership >-tvle 
B. Descriptions of thi.^ cla.^s of practice.^ -^utjirests that while ^uch achievement and ^-^vll- 
being i.s the j^oal. principal> tise a vane^v of mean^ to accomplish it. These mchide 
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Figure 2: A comparison of patterns or style> of 

principals" practices (Reproduced from Leithwo^jd & 
'Montgomery. 1986. p. 225 

many of the interpersonal, administrative, and manai^erial behavmur^ that |.<"ovide the 
central focus of other styles. 

Compared with styles A and B. there is less consistency, across the four >tudie^ 
reviewed, in the pia- ^ices classified as style C (program f«)CLi>). Principals adoptiuii thi- 
sty?e. nevertheles>. j^har-e a concern for ensuring effective programs, improving the over- 
all competence of their- staff, and developing pr(»cedur-es for carrvmir out tasks central to 
pn^gram succe^s. ('ompar-ed with ^tvle A. the or-ientation is to the task, and developing 
i^ood iriter*per-onal relations is viewed a^ a means to better* task achievement Tumpar^ci 
with .^tyle B. there is a gr'eater tendencv tn view the adoption and irr»plementation t»[ ap- 
par'ently effective pr'u'-edures i')i impioviiiu student outcomes as a uoal rather than the 
student outcomes themselves. 
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Leadership style D i> charactei*i/ed bv ainn)st exclusive attention to what is often 
labelled "adnunistrivia** - the nut^ and bolts of dailv school organization and main- 
tenance.^ Principals adoptms^ this ^tvlt\ according to all lour studies, are pieoccupied 
With budgets, timetables, personnel admini5tratit)n. and requests for information from 
others. They appear to have little time for instructional and curriculum decision- 
making m their schools tend to become involved only m response to a crisis or a reque:?t. 

Hail and his colleagues (Hail et aL. 1984) argued that their three t-tyles 
(responder. manager;, initiator) have ditfeient effects on the proce.>.- of -chool impr ive- 
inent. InItlator^ are moie successful in then .-^chooi improvement erfoiis. re.->p(»nclers ate 
lea^t >uccei-.-ful. Paragraoh lentjih de^xriptKm:? ai'e provided fni each of the^e -J^>!es. 

In order to better understand the specific practices a^^sociaced with eacli of the 
Hall et al. styles. Stevens and Marsh (1987) inquired about principals' viMon and 
strategies for achieving their vision. Results suggested that more effective stvle^ were 
associated with a greater number and better integrated visions more directly focu.'-ed on 
program-related matters. More effective styles also were associated with a greater range 
oT strategies and more effort m their strategies to focus on a cor ':)ination of dail>. >mall- 
scale and comprehensive, large-scale chanijes. 

Research by Leithwood and Montgomery (1986) resulted m a much aioie detailed 
(chapter length) description of foui multidimensional pattern^ of practice ordered from 
leah't to mo^t effective m accomplishing a complex arrav of student outcomes. The pat- 
terns are labelled administrator (least effective), humanitarian. pn)fc^ram manager and 
systematic problem solver (most effective). 

Three additional studies >ince 1985 have focused on principal^' styles more or les> 
diiectly based on a conception of leadership provided by the Ohio State Leadership 
Studies in the 19H{)*s. (.'onsideration and initiation of structure are the two dlmen^n)n^ 
definum ihi.*- conception. Hov and Brown e (1986) ^urvev .^ug^e^ted that high dei^ree^ of 
both pi incipaL->' consideration and (e.speciallv) initiation of structure mlluenced teachei-' 
readmes.s to accept decision^ made for' them by principal (their 'Vj)ne of acceptance"). 

Er|c 17 
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Blase et al. (19S6) reported similar result;? m relation to teacher satisfaction and class- 
room performance. Teachers and principal re^^poading to Bradvs (19S5) survey at- 
tributed substantial importance to the siippottiveness lor consideration) <)f principals in 
fostering a variety of desirable attitudes among staff. 

Typica l Practice 

Judged by the quantity of research available, interest m describm;? multiple pat- 
terns or stvies of practice has been quite restticted. In contrast, there have been a x^ld- 
cuely lari^e number of studies designed to describe and understand b(Kh "i>picai" and 
'*hiichl> effeciivp'* foi'm^ nf practice. Of the 73 empiiical studies conducted betut^'t-n i:)T.' 
anri lyS.") included m the Leithwood/Montgomery ( 1986) revie^v. o2 (69'' ueie ctHicenit^a 
wholly, or m part, with the nature of typical practice. These studies were almost e\eni> 
split in their use of either survey research strategies or more m-depth methods, variously 
called ethnographies, case studies or field studies. 

Studies of typical practice usually differ from studies of principal roles and pat- 
terns of practice in terms of the detail of information they seek to provide: this is espe- 
cially the case for studies that have used ethnographic, case and field -tudy method- 
Leithwood and Montgomerv's (1986) "dimensions" of principals' practices or beha\ior 
are a useful tool for bringing some conceptual coherence to such detailed description-. 
These dimensU)ns include (a) the g.oaJs*^ principals attempt to achieve m their -chools 
(nature, source and use of >uch t^oals). (b) facUirs m classrooin.s and that school which 
principals believe they must influence to accomplish their goals (choice of factor^, nature 
of expectations held for factors, source of these expectations), (c) strategies used to in- 
fluence such factors (criteria for choosing strj«"egies. emphasis among strategies, charac- 
teristics of strategies) and (d) the nature o l^iU^n-rB^klilH processes. The .siimmai>' ot 
the administrative pattern of practice (level 1. least effective), tllustiat.^-- the results n( 
research up to 1985 concerning typical ptmcipal practice in each of ihe-e four dimen- 
sions: 
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(a) Goals 

• derived from personal needs 

• focus on school administration rather than students 

• pursuit of instructional uuaU considered to be responsibilitv of staff not 
principal 

• conveys goals toothers if requested 

(b) Factors 

• attempts to mtluence factois bearing on school apnea 'aiice and ;lay-to-ria> 
operations ; im»tl> nun-cla^srooIn factors/ 

• expe(*tatlon^ within fact()r> are vaijue 

• expectation^ are derived from per^-^onai experiences 

(c) Strategies 

• chooses strategies based on personal need to maintain administrative con- 
trol and remain uninvolved m classroom decisions 

• strategies mostly limited to Ube of vested authority and a^sl^tlnt^ ^taff with 
routine tasks 

• attends to factor-specific strategies m a superficial wav if requested to do 

(d) Decision-making 

• uses primarily autocratic formb of decision-making 

• decision processes oriented toward smooth school administration and based 
on personal sources of information 

• decision processes are reactive, inconsistent, and rarely monitored. 

Of the seven recent studies included in this review, five used variants .)f the more 
m-depth research ^trate^les already mentioned. .\11 but one of these >tudieb provided in- 
torination about at lea^t «)ne of the four dimension- above. Ktngd<)n ( l9So) compaied ex- 
pectations for the role of the full time teaching principal, on the part of .^uch principal-, 
with expectations normally held for the role: other aspects of their activitv weie also ex- 
amined. Few differences in expectations were found but teachinu principal- did ^ive 
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first priority to their teaching assignment.-- and did irn)st of their administrative uork 
outside regular school hours. 

Bradeson (1986) was the only >tudy to provide mfoi'mation about the goale of tiie 
typical principal. Such information was available in his analysis of the purposes ser ved 
by carefully recorded daily communications. These purposes and the percentage of com- 
munications devoted to them by principals were uO maintenance messages, concerned 
with policies and procedures i49.S'"r\ ib) human messages, concerning people^' attitudes, 
morale and satisfaction (25. (^J). (c; task me^rsages. concerned wuh the quaiicv and qiian- 
tit> of educational -ei-\ ice> (2'].7'V/ and (d) innovation me.ssaae-. ci)ncerned \\ah -chool 
improveriient l^f). The^^e tour* -el^ of puipohe^? cone:rpond clo-elv to ihe toci '»f nuijiu 
concern in each of the four patterns of practice reported bv Leithwond and MorUuoniei> 
U986). "Running a smooth '*ship'' (p. 17) both organizauonally and mterpersonallv. ap- 
peared to preoccupy the typical principal." 

The single study of principals* decision-making, among the seven leviewed, was 
conducted in seven secondary schools in Great Britain (Chater. 1985), No effort was 
made to identify relative levels of effectiveness of their principals (heads). Results ^ui^- 
gested that while most principals sought relatively low involvement from staff on (Inan- 
cial matters there was ^ome vacation among schools m other deciMon area>. Manv -^taff 
were satisfied to have low levels of involvement m school deci.-^ions because it i educed 
their uncertamtv. Only one .^chool used highly participatory fornix of deciMon-makuiii: 
staff liked it that way. 

Three >tudie.> provided information about principals' .strategies. Focusmcon com- 
munication pattern^. Biadeson (1986) found considerable variation m the location of 
principals* ommunicatiiiu. .\lmost three quarters of principals" activities were mterper- 
-^onal ana took place with only one other person - over half involving face-to-face con- 
tact. The mam thrust of these results was replicated by Davies (1987) m (ireat Britain 
and by (nilly (1986) m Israel. In fact, typical principals' activities in most countiie.^ 
where data are available (e.g.. U.S.. (.anada. .Australia. (Jreat Britain. I.-^rael) appear to 
be characterized by brevity, fragmentation and variety. 
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Four studies touchirii^ on factors principals mtluenc*^ provide minimal information 
about practices within this component. Williams (1986) inquired into pi incipuL-' 
tluence tin 14 components (factors) of teachers* instruction, ('las.-^room compn-ition. 
teaching materials and resources and instructional methods were fuctors principal:- per- 
ceived themselves to influence. Instructional methods, including ^tudent -;roupii\y:. 
facilities and the community were domains -'factors) used by Oally 1 1986) to explore the 
location of administrative activities. The e.Ktent to which principals mtUienced ihe.-^e 
factors was not ex; lored m this ^tudy. A ^lmllarly de^^iizned study m Oreat Britain 
iDavies. 1987). aithouijh not directlv inve.stigatmjJ ^pecitlc factoi,^ mtluenced bv prin- 
cipals, ."^uayested that head- -pent nearly half their time dealinu with clas.-^ioom factoid. 
Thl^ IS rot tvoical practice m most countries and mav be a function nf the traditioiuH 
"head-teacher" role of the headmaster m Great Britain. Ehiametalor U985) examined 
the actual and expected levels of performance of principals m Nigeria in influencing fac- 
tors classified as curriculum and instruction. >taff and .students, the comnuinitv. school 
organization and structure, and budget. Principal.- were clarified by a^e. experience 
and trainini^. For the most part, all categories of principal.- pei'fnimKl below expected 
levels: performance wa.> substantially higher, however, for principal- with 12-19 >ear- 
experience. 

Effective Practice 

.\ relatively lar^e amount ot re.-earch activity was devoted to studies of effective 
practice betwv^en 1975 and 1985; Leithwood and Montgo..iery (1986) identified 51 .-uch 
studies in their i-eview. .As wa.> characteristic of research <»n typical practice, btudie^ of 
effective practice were appioximatelv evenly divided between -uivev desiijns and de-iun- 
variously referred to as ethnographies, ca.-e and field ^tudles. 

The summary of the systematic problem -i»lver pattern of practice (level 4. mnsi 
effective), illustrates the results of re.search up to 1985 concerning higlilv effective prin- 
cipal practice: 
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( Goals 

• belected from multiple pubhc sources 

• highly ambitious for rll students 

• transformed into .^h^Jit term i^oals for planning 

• used to actively increase consistency among staff m direct lon^ they pursue 

(b) Factors 

• attempts to inrluence a'l factor.- bearing on achievement 

• expectation- vvuhin factoi are >pecific 

• (^xpecuition> derived i?* <m re.-eaich and professional judgement 

(c) Strategies 

• uses a wide variety of strategies 

• criteria for choice mclud'^ goals, factors, context, and perceived obstacles 

• makes extensive use of factor-specific strategies to achieve goals 

(d) Decision-Making 

• skilled m use of mule "^le forms: m ..ches form to setting and works tuwaid 
high levels of participa i^ n 

• decision processes oriented toward goals of education, ba^ed (m information 
from personnel, professi<mrtL ond research sources 

• anticipates, initiates. ixn^L monitors decision proce^^ses 

Thirteen current studies of effective practice were mcUided in this review. Three 
of thehe studies explicitly comp.ired typical and effective practice. By far the lar^e^t 
propcirtion of attention ( 12 ^ttidie>)'^ uas devoted, in the^e -tudie>, to -tiategies u-ed by 
principals: foui -tudies .^p«»ke to the m>aU of effective principal>. tvvt) c-(»ncerned l.Rinr- 
and three de>cribed a.-pects of decision-tTiakinu'. 

With respect to goals, highly effective principals were found to denion>trati* hiuh 
level, of commitment to uoals for the >ch(»olr>. especially in>l»aictional t;(»als. They t^n- 
•>uied that ^ch<»ol instructional uoal- weMV congruent with district "^uch pim- 



cipals articulated an overall vision Ibr the :?cho()l which multifaceted. Thi> vision 
emerges from a belief that all children can learn what the school has to offer, Effectixe 
principals r>et relatively high professional and ^chool standards for i^oal achievement and 
actively worked toward the development of widespread ai?reement concerning? such .-stan- 
dards (Taylor. 198G: Dwyer. 19?H6: Andrews et aL 1986: Larsen. 1987). 

Two studies provided information about effective principals approach to 
classrooms and -chool factois. Lar-en's 1 1987) data sucResied -ub>tantial effuii- to in- 
fluence the clabsnM)m ouiriculum, teachers* in?>tructional behavua-. mateiia! :e-nuic(^> 
for instruction and the ^eneuil en\ironmeni of the >choj>l 'cliniatf m cuhuie' f)w\<^j'- 
M986) stud> identified >even -U':h tarutt^ I'or principuU: wnk -liucluie. -uill' i t iauon- 
.-tudent relation:^, the environment, plant and equipment, cummunitv relati^ti-. and 
stitutional relations. 

T' .e relatively large number of studies identifying strategies used by effective prin- 
cipals generated 22 such ^^trategies. Ten of these strategies were identified in just one 
s>tudy and are not reported here. Those strategies identified in three or more studies in- 
cluded: 

• Monitoring St udent progress) 

• Teacher evaluation and supervision 

• E.>tabli>hing and communicating clear, high expeclation> for -tudent> and 
stall 

• Establi.shmg and enforcing an equitable discipline code 

• Maintaining a positive school climate 

Strategies associated with effective principals m two >tudie.-- included: 

• (foal setting, planning and program development 

• Mobilizing and allocatmu ie-<)urce> 

• Modelling 

• BemK actively involved m ^talf development lor teachers and -ell' 
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• Developing good working relation>hips with j^tatV. communitv and central ot- 
fice <tat'f 

Two of the three studies touching on t^tf'ective deci>u)n-makiniZ processes mT prin- 
cipals provide additional support for alreadv well-e^tabli>ht^d claims concernintr the 
benefits of participatory decision-inakioi^^ StanardV t ca>e >tiid> o( a Moele pnn- 

cipal attributed a portion of the principars success \i\ solvin«g discipline problem.- to her 
involvement of parents and staff m both curriculum and di>cipline deci-ions. -Jnlui-on 
and V'enable (198(5) found that parcicipatorv forms of deciMoo-nuiKini: i ^'ivpie.-t Miair.f 
rule admini>tration''! uere a--ocuittrd with t;reater teacher !o>ait> lo tht* ;;iir.rioai 
amonta: at lea>t -econdaiv teacher'-: the data \vere ie.>> conc[u::ive uiih le-pect to ♦';t-in» ii- 
tai_. teachers. 

High and Achilles' (19S6) data were partly at odds with the iZeneral <uppoi: lound 
for participatory forms of deciMon-makmg. Their study inquired into principal.^' and 
teachers' preferences for the use of seven different bases of social power by the principal. 
Teachers ranked highest bases of power labelled expert power, legitimate authoritv and 
norm setting power. Principals awarded more pi)tential to involvement and le>> to 
legitimate authority bases than did teachers. The.^e reMiit--^ prompted Hi^'h and Xchiile*- 
to comment, m their conclusions: 

Principals m general have apparently been leadm^^ too much of the I9H()> 
literature (togetherness) and believing it." (p. If)) 

Summary and Conclusion: Princi]>als* Practice!* 

The recent >tudies of principals' practices reviewed m thi.-^ ^ectmn o( the pviper 
provide information abt)ut principals* roles, different patter n^ or ,-ivlt»> t\pical piactice- 
and effective practices. 

The significance of re.search on roles appears to be thieel'old. I'n-i. the piUKMpaU" 
role is clearly multrdimensu)nal and further efforts to identify ihe '*mo.st unpoiiant'' 
dimension would be misdirected. Second, amontr the manv inle cateuories u-ed aN 
framewoiks for* research. Sertaovanni's live ''leadership forces" supplemented l)> a di.--- 
ciplmary category ^eems to repiexMU a\ailable data as well as ain. Finally, in liL^hi »»! 
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the more detailed knowledt;^ about pniuipal-^* piactices jjenerated from other perspec- 
tives, a role perspective no lontjer offers a ut^eful framework fur .-subsequent research. 

Research on patterns or styles oi" practice supports the > .aim that principal> carrv 
out the job m distinctlv different wav^. Most of these differences are well represented b> 
four foci: a student achievement focus, a program focus, an interper>onal focu,-^ and a 
focus on routine maintenance activities. Furthermore, these foci appeal to con-titute 
levels of effectixeness m which the mam concern> dellnimj lower leNtM> 5e.4.. a focus on 
loutme manuenance) are incorporated into and -^ub.-^umed bv the Miiuern- (Jt-iiiim-: 
hu'her irvt*N n-.j:.. a .-student achievement focu:?). 

Tli^f e\ien>i\el> le.^earched dimen.sions of leadeiship labelled i.on-idt-: ation an»l in- 
itiating ^tiucture are impoitant dimen,>ions withm each of these four le\el> or -i>ie>. 
con,Mdeiation bemu the mam concern of principals with an interpersonal focus. But fur- 
ther research withm the limitations of theoretical and methodological framework:? tradi- 
tionally used to explore these dimension:? cannot be justified: the importance of the two 
dimensions is no longer m question. Detailed knowledge of practice within each dimen- 
sion is what is still kicking. 

Recent studies of typical practice^ reinforce but do not extend prior knouledi^^e 
about such practices. Such >tudies paint a surprisingly uniform picture of such piactice 
across manv national contexts. Heads in (/leat Britain were somewhat unique m then 
JM ientation to classroom factor>. 

Finally, recent research on effective principai practices confirmed the central role 
of principals* goaK - their nature, source and uses -- m explaining el'fective practice. 
rhe>e <^oals form a central part of the vi>ion principal> use to binw con>isteiK> to an 
i»theiwi>e unmanageably. di\eis<' ^et tif demands. Elfecti\e principals act to mlUuMice a 
i)road arrav ol* ^chool factors Mih an exiensi\e lepertoire of ^tratemes. Their oiiiMilie^ 
are expres.s(Kl in then' dav-to-dav actions, they are better attuned, than aie typual pnn- 
cipaLs. to behaviois that actually intUience teachers. FlTective prinnpals use pai- 
ticipatory decision-making .-electivelv but frequently, dependmu on ihtMi asse>.-meMt nl 
the context. 
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Influences on Principal Practices 

Influences on principal.--' practices were exanuned usinij two ^ets of re^earcn. The 
first ^et included 18 empirical -tudie^ previouslv analysed by Leithwood and 
Montgomery in their 1982 literature review: results of the^e ^tudles are onl> bnetlv 
ftuminan/ed in this section. The second set. receivini{ more attention, included .-tadie,- 
reported from 1982 through 1987. with ^reate.st emphasis nn ^he 1985 to 19.">7 period. 
These studies were oixanized. for purposes of this review. accoidiOi^ to then concep- 
tualization of independent, mediatmi^ and viependent variable-, a.- foilnu.«>: 

Set .A: Studle^ which defined external nilluence.- a.> thtr independent vanaou-- and 
principal.-' practice^ a.- dependent variables .no mediauniz \aiiabie- . P:^ mou« 
reviews of literature ^poke oniv to thi- -et of relaiKKi-hip-: 

:Set B: Studies which defined exiernal influence^ as independent \aiiabie- and 
principal.-' internal mental .-states or processes as dependent variables 

Set C: Studies which defined internal mental states or processes iK- independent \ari- 
ables and principals' practices as dependent variables: 

Set D: Studies which defined external influences as independent variables. ;nte! nal 
mental states or proces.'^es as mediating variables and principals' practices as 
depetident variables. 

Set _A L JE xte r nal In fl ue nces a ml P r i n c^ipaj s Practices 

' »lationships between externa! influences and principals' practice.- wt; t\\plored 
,.rev!()us literature review and two more rec»';U .-uivey studie-. 

Leithwood and Montgomery's (1982) review of 18 relevant .-tudie.- identifVd o 
classes of "obstacles" standing in the way of princ prn\idinu m.-iiuctional leader- 
ship (the dependent variable): four of these were external the pni^cipal 

Obstacles presented to principals by teachers included th»* folldwin^: 

• lack of knowledge and skill about new practice^ 

• uneven profe.-sional trainmu 

• lack of nmtivation to chaOLje. to participate in in-s(>r\ice trairurm. and to 
t'ollabnr'ate m planninu 

• teach* " autonon j 

• const; 1 on profc^!am deci.-ion-makintr rvMiltinu froni collectise baruammu 
and uri n contracts. 
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Several features of the pnncipar^ r*ole were viewed as: obstacles. These included 
the following: 

• ambiguity: unclear expectations, conflict about responsibilities 

• complexity: number of people to consider, number of task,-. 

Those characte^ristics of school systems identified as obstacles to pimcipais wer e as 
follows: 

• hierarchical structures and problems thev created m makmii ihaiiires 

• excessively rigid and time-consLiiTium policie- and procedure- 

• provision of inadequate resources 

• conservative stance of central adminu^trators coward -chool-mitiated 
change. 

Finally, the community was also viewed as a .source of obstacles to principals m 
their efforts to be more effective. These included: 

• the interests of parents (too much or too little) 

• pressure of special interest groups m the community 

• excessively conservative views about the nature of appropriate -chool 
programs 

Four recent studies provided support for the general thrust of the re>ults leviewed 
by Leithwo(jd and Montgomery (1982). In a follow-up studv by Leithvvond and 
Montgomery (1984). principals reported having only moderate c()ncern> about tht^ four 
-ets of obstacles (above) as a whole. Obstacles as.sociated with school .systems appeared 
to pr'esent the greatest difficulties but no strong relationship.-- weie found between 
classes f)f obstacles and principals* effectiveness. 

Obstacles associated with the >y.-tem also dominated evidence pre.sented by Ciow- 
•^on and Morris (1985) and Loul^ (in pres-^). Crow-^on & Morris ( 19^5) suiZgested that, m 
one lar-ge urban school dic;trict. between a half and a thir*d of prir^.cipats* time wa^ con- 
sumed in responding to formal, hierarchical controls larL^^';. having to do with budget, 
personnel and pupil behavior. Informal reward sy>tems provided by the -^y-tem le,^.. 
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getting a better school, proinotioa) attracted conbiderable additional time of principal-. 
LoLiib (m press) also reported a strong but indirect influence bv superintendents and 
other district office staff on the pianniue and design of :?ch(Mil improvement effott,- in a 
large sample of U.S. secondaiy schools. While the board was not the dominant source of 
problems m school improvement efforts, contlicts with district olfice r^taff. -uiff tur- 
novers, competing prlorltle:^ for change and eroded .school autonomv vvere viewed bv a 
large proportion \)t principals a^ -jeriou:? challenges to their -chool imprnvemeiit initia- 
tives. The mam thi'ust nt the>e findings was supported by Gou:?ha ( l9^o). 

Leithwi^od and Stas^ei'- • I^.nH) >tudv of problem solving processe- sucge^ted ihat 
highlv eifeciive pnncipaL-. 

• With administrative e.xperience. become more retlecuve about their own 
processes and refine these processes over time: 

• although similar to moderately effective principals m general moral vakie> 
and in personal values, are more influenced by their beliefs concerning 
principals' roles and responsibilities, and are more able to specify day-to-dav 
consequences of such beliefs: 

• are more aware of school .system^ needs and requirements and try harder to 
take them into account m school-level problem .solving: 

• deiive moie personal enjoyment from problem solving and. partl> as a con- 
sequence :;rthis. are more proactive m dealing with school problems. 

Fmallv. Tracv (1985) and Brubaker & Sitnon (1987) linked differences m the 

socialization expeiiences of men and women with differences in career aspiration- and 

view of the principals' role. Such experiences appear to cause more men to seek the 

principalship earlier m their careers (before age 30) and to aspire to the superintendenc\ 

as a careei move, (lender related socialization experiences also seemed to c.jnliibute to a 

I'p'ativclv large proportnm of women viewing them.'-elves more as curiicuUim and m- 

-itructional leaders: relativelv larger piopoitions of men. in contrast, viewed themselves 

as general managers. (Ireater amounts of formal education was alx) as-ociated with a 

tendency for principals to view themselves as curriculum and in-«ti actional leadei^. 
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Set B; Exter nal Infl uences and In ter nal Mental States or Proc esses 

Eii^ht btudies were ideatified which provided data on the relatioribhip between ex- 
ternal influences and internal mental pioces^es. Two of the eit^ht studies ccncemed per- 
ceived job stress or feelings of "burnout" iSarros and Friesen. 19S7: Kottkamp and Trav- 
los. 1986). Volume of work, poor interpersonal relations with i^taff and others. pre>>uie.- 
from higher authoiities and role conrlict were external factors appeariim to contribute to 
feelings of burnouc. 

Three studies examined a vanei\ of external influences on principaLs job ^ati^rfac- 
tion U'aldw^ll and Paul. I9S4: Sparke-. 19S6: (iunn i: Holdaua> 19SH). EKternal in- 
tluenceb identified m these -uidie> r«Muributinii to poMiive ainiade- it^vard ihe job in- 
cluded larger .-school and communuv size, length of ^xptJi lence m the role and iu*ti^ 
qualification. training. Such influences also included teacher abilitv. co<ipei ati\e teacher 
ittitudes. recognition by others of one's work and relatively lower levels of conflict and 
workload. 

Set C: Internal Mental Processes and Principa l s* Pra ctices 

The relationship between internal mental processes and principals practice.-- 
seems to be a much neulected area of inquiry yet vital to an und(M*standing of what piin- 
cipals do. Five studies conducted since 1985 and which focus on this area of the prin- 
cipalship were located. The independent variables in these studies were pimcipals* 
beliefs, values and problem .solvmu processes. 

Taylor ( 1986) reported a strong association between the effectiveness of principals 
and their belief that all ^tudent^ can learn. Principals use of student achievement data 
in decision-makinu was associated, by (ilasman (1985). with three sfts <)f belief^ bv pim- 
cipals concernmu their control over the use of >uch data, and it> value in pioutam and 
teacher evaluation. 

Using a hierarchy of values proposed by Hod^kin.-^on (1978). Beizle;' ilVjSt^) in- 
quired into the role of such values m piincipals' decisions to adopt inicrocoinpniet tech- 
nology ui their schooLs. Principals with m'eatet knowledge <)f the loonvalion and iho-e 
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With an instructional orientation to their roles were more likely to make their adoption 
decision usmj? the valut "consequences tor students." Other principals more often based 
their decisions on their personal preferences or some broad moral principle. Values ot 
consequence increased as the basis for choice with increased knowledge amontj all type?) 
of principals. 

Leithwood and Stager U986. 1987) compared problem solving processes used by 
"highly effective" as compared with more "typical" principals. Their 1986 ^tudy 
reported significant differences between the two groups :n their classification and 
management <)f problems and the specitic problem solving ^^:rategles used. The:r I9b7 
study inquired, m more detail, into problem solving '^t^atebrle^ used in le^jpon^e to 
"messy" or unstructured problems. Differences between effective and typical principals 
were found m their interpretation or problem finding processes, the goals they pursued 
m problem solving and the nature and role of principles or values. Differences were alsc 
reported m relation to perceived constraints on problem solving, specific solution 
processes and mood. In general, effective principals demonstrated high levels of cog- 
nitive flexibility during problem solving as compared wjih their typical peers 

Set D: Exter nal Influences. I nternal Mental States or Processe s a nd Principals* 
Practices 

The five studies m this set address three problems. The first problem, addressed 
by Daresl (i987) and ?narshal & Greenfield (1987) concerns effectiveness m the early 
years of the pnncipalship. These studies suggest that reduced effectiveness in one's 
early years as a principal and <)ne's unwillingness to take risks is a direct function of in- 
adequate skills (internal states) m (a) carrying out routine administrative procedures, 
lb) conflict management and (c) determining system-wide decibion-makmg proce::ses. It 
IS also a function of feelings of dissonance with one's values and reduced excitement 
about school improvement. Such feelings and skill deficiencies are. m turn, attributed to 
external influences, notably restricted administrative experiences as a vice principal, in- 
adequate formal training for the role and socialization prr/cesses prior* to assuming the 
principalship. 

er|c 
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Effective principals differ from their less effective peers, m part, m terms of the 
extent and quality of information used m their decision-making, McColskey. Altschuld 
and Lawton ( 1985; inquired inu) the reasons for variation among principals m this com- 
ponent of their practice. Trainmii m social science research methods appcired to be an 
important external influence on 5uch practice. Openmindedness and beliefs concerning 
the principal's role and the autonomy and power available to effect change in the school 
were internal influences identified. 

Cousins forthcoming; studied principals' use for professional development of ap- 
praisal data concernini^ their own performance. He found that principals' attitudes 
toward the appraisal process were predictive of the e.xtent to which they learned about 
their performance. Attitudes were found to be associated with high levels of motivation 
for professional growth and inversely related to principals" e.xperience and working 
knowledge. Use of appraisal data for decision-makmg was found to be linked to external 
variables (e.g., nature of decision to be made, communicative aspects of the appraisal 
process). 

Finally, Trider and Leithwood (in press) and Leithwood (1986) found significant dif- 
ferences m influences on principals practices depending on (a) the principals' onentation 

to the role (b) stage m the implementation process and (c) the principals trainmg andor 

policy-relevant knowledge. More mstructionally oriented principals were less influenced 

by board or district factors and more guided by their own beliefs. As implementation 

proceeded, organizational context factors (e.g., staff input to decisions) witliin the school 

took on greater significance for all principals to the extent that such factors had the 

potential for solving emerging problems of implementation in the school: so, too. did the 

support available from various groups outside the school. This was consistent with 

evidence reported by Fullan, .Anderson & Newton (1986) in relation to secondary school 

principals' efforts to implement a major instructional innovation m their school. 

Finally, school administrators with specialized knowledge in the policy area being imple- 

mi ited mar'e decisions m a relativelv autonomous fashion - guided largely by their own 
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beliets. These findings suggei?t the pobsibility. m tact, that principals' special knou ledge 
(often the result of training) is one of the central determinants of the pattern of policy 
implementation behavior in which thev engage. Principals without ^peclal knowledge 
seemed to rely extensively on the guidance provided by central office ^taff and the exir^t- 
mg skills of staff. Perhaps their concern for working relationships can be attributed m 
their dependence on knowledge possessed by others and their desire to gam coope* ation 

from such people to apply that knowledge in their school. 

. . . *^ 

Summary and Conclusion: Influences on Principals' Practices J 

Bv way -summarizing thi> revievv of intluence^ on principal' pracuce.s. -our 
t\peb j)f external factor^ have been idenutled: the prliKlpai^^' tnle e.u..^ exp*^ctatninr>. 
complexity), a large cluster of mfiuences concerning the attitude^, abilities and be- 
haviors of others (e.g.. teachers' willingness to innovate), characteristics of the school 
system (e.g., district policies and procedures) and the principals' own "bvickground'' (e.g.. 
training, socialization experiences). These external factors interact with principal.^* in- 
ternal mental processes and states: personal traits (e.g., openmmdedness). knowledge 
and beliefs (e.g.. about what is best for students).^ values (e.g.. consequences for 
students), attitudes and feelings (e.g., job satisfaction) and skills (e.g.. pr{)blem solving, 
conflict management). Through such interactr()ns the specific nature and effect uene.^i> 
of principals' practices are shaped. 

Training, an external factor associated with the principaf-^ oun back^muiul wa^ 
a.s.sociated with a number of internal states as well as with principals' practlce^. Moie 
-specifically, formal types of training were associated with: 

1. beliefs about the principal^ i-ole (more training was associated uitli an in- 
structional leadei'ship view nt the role): 

2. belie/s about the utility of formal evaluation data, as well as other informal 
M)urLe> of infoi-malion and a tendencv to both collt^ct and u.se more of this 
information in practice U.n attribute of effective practice). These beliefs 
vveie ftpecificallv associated with tr-aininu in social science research methods: 

'j. knowledge about educational policies and then* meaning, in practice. Such 
knowledge had a ^mnillcant bearim^ un the way prin(Mpalr> implemented 
policies initiated from outside their schools: 
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4. job satisfaction. Prlnclpali^ with hmhei* levels of formal qaalifications for 
the role reported higher levels of sucn satisfaction. 

Informal tvpes of training were also associated with mtei'nal states and practices. 
These forms of trainint^ included izeneral socialization experiences m the profe^^lon and 
on the job trainirii^ resulting from one ^ career path to the prmcipalship (the two tvpe? 
are not generally different). General socialization e.Kperiences appeared to be the iinder- 
Kmg caii?e of render differences in such internal states a.-- principals view of cheir role, 
career a^piratums and effectiveness m providing mstrucuonal leader-^hip. Informai. do- 
'.he-]ob training a> a vice principal was typically reported lo be a iiabihtv in ettt^crive 
piactice because of the re:;trictfd (opportunities provided for the develooinent ni ieacier- 
-?hip "^kilK ar.d because of u.> iiumbmb^ effect on \ji\e'>. motivanoa and eru!iu.-ia>in :nr 
school impi'ovemeru. 

Two implications for future research and practice merit highlitrhtioi^ by way of 
conclusion, First,^ the body of research evidence currently available which identifier and 
establishes relationships among external influences, internal state^ and pimcpaN* piac- 
tices is extremely limited m quantity. It is also uneven in quality both conceptually and 
methodologically: for instance, there are no experimental :?tudies exploruia cau>e and ef- 
fect relationships and little of the research is guided by a coherent theory U) explain or 
suggest r^elationships among the variables of mter-est. Ther-e is a t^i-eater need for 
research exploring these relationships than there is more de>cr"iptive repeat ch on effec- 
tive practice, for example. 

The >econd implication concerns practice. .\t least based on the evidence reviewed 
in this paper, training is clearly a powerful influence on what principal- do. Further- 
tnoie. even though formal training pr'ogr'ams ar"e often the -ubject of much critic i-^m. 
they appear to warrant considerable -support as strategies for* educational improveineiu. 
Infor'mal. on-the-job tr'aining appeal'-^ to have been a badly neglected avenue for po.-^i- 
tively influencing practice. It appears, nevertheless, to offer* con^lderable prorni-e 
property r'estr uctur-ed. 



Final Comments 

Summaries al the end of each subjection of thus review have noted area> m which 
knowledsje is extensive and relativelv robust: .specific areas appearini? to be most in neeci 
of further research were also identified. At the rr.^-k of too sweeping a generalization, it 
appears that we know most about effective practice (at least m relation to a restncted 
set of valuable outcomes for student.-^ and >taff) and least about how such practice 
develops. If chrs is true, much could be learned through future. qua>i-e\per imental field 
^tudie> which included active, continuous intervention bet=;innnm m ihe eari> -lau'-^ ot 
a::pirint: administrators' development and continuini{ ac !ea>t thiuu^h their tlr^t -e' eiMi 
vear< m ihe role, fncervention would be best if it were c^)mp^eh^'n-^l^e inv<)lvinu. Un t-\- 
ampie.> a redesit^n of informal socialization experiences (including;' caieer path>i. provi- 
.Mon of mentor's, loni^term formal training programs, peer-assisted coachmiJ and prac- 
ticum experiences. 

Such longitudinal studies are, of course, difficult to :rupport from aiJencie^ which 
typically fund research. But school districts have much to i^am through such research 
and many are likely to find support foV such work. In anv event, such loni^teirn col- 
laborative field studies, mvolvinsf active and sustained intervention, are pait ot' tlie fu- 
ture research agenda for the (Centre for Prmcipal Development. 
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Notes 



This desij^n involve^ selecting cwo i^roLip^ of schools (usmi^ specified criteria i. one 
ijroup considered t<» be exceptionailv "eftective*' and one iZroLip considered to be inetVec- 
tive. ('haractensiicb ot the two ^rroups of schools are then compared. 

-Monmomer\ et ai. ll9S7). Brady ( 198o). William^ - l9^^S^ ( olt-iuan HnLr-r 
• 1987^ Trac> ' 19.^5). Arubavi i 196<Vj. Ehiatnetalor < 19S5). 

^\ndIe^v^. Sndei and Jacnbv (1966). Andrew:? 19>("i^. Hiua oc \chilU-^ i P;^o 
Bradeson ( 19b6). Coleman & Hotter 11987). 

^\ndrews (1986). Andrews et al. (1986). Sharman (1987). Brady 11985). ^la-^e. 
Dedrick & Strath (1986)» xHoy & Brown (1986) and Johnson & Venable ( 1986). 

''The Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ, Form xii) developed bv 
Stagdill (1963) was used to collect these data. 

*'Ogawa and Hart (1983) estimated that 5*^7 of the variance m student achie\e- 
ment in the schools in their -^udy was attributable to the principals. RobmM)n and Wit- 
tebols (1986) claimed that, given the choice of training principals, trainiim teache!> or 
reducing clasj^ si/e. training principals is the most cost effective strategy. Neither <»(' 
these studies could be con?^idered conclusive, however. 

'Such estimates of impact, it should be noted, are complicated bv their dependenct^ 
on conte.xt. 

^Part."? of thi> dimensn)n niii^ht best be viewed as "internal mental proce^>e,s" or 
states. It IS reviewed m thr- -ector. however, m the interest of presenting a more 
coherent de?^cnption. 

'^John.son & Venable (1986). Sussman (1986), Taylor (1986). Dwver (1986). Wat- 
M)n et al. (1985). Pfiefer (1986). Mangieci and Arnn (1985). Sharinun (19S7). Staiiaid 
(1986). Russell. Mo/zarella. White and Maurer (1985). Larsen (19S7\ Hmh & VchiiU- 
f 19Sr). 
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APPENDIX A 

Methodological Characteristics of Studies 
(iN = 34) 
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Methodoloeica! Char.icteri.^tic^ of Onein;\l Empirical Studies 
Reviev^ed 



Authors 


Desien 


Subjects 


Sample Size 
• Acnieved> 


1 Sources, 
j Instruments 


Sampling 
Procedures 


[r.fui rr.tii.pi 


Aioern 1987. 


L^ase Study 


School 

Multiple roies 
Multiple roleb 


I 

14 

Not reported 


Interviews 

In rot mal 
mter^ews 


Selected 


P 


Afiare\v>. Soder & 
Jacooy 


Sar^€> 


Teachers 
S^uaents 

i 
i 

! 


67 

2 145 1984 
2 303 1385 
3515 


Questionnaire 
Achie%ement 

California 

Ac^'e^ement 

Te-t 


T'^tal popui.ition 
I - "ho«ji iis-tr'c: 


P£ 


Aiubayi 1966) 
S 


Suivev 


Secondary 
Piincipals 




Que-.:i'">nn ii:-* 




? 

i 


Begelv ' 1988) 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Principals 
Computer 
Consultants 


15 sites 
I 


Intet^iens 
Aichival aata 




M 


Blase, Dedrick 
Strache 1986) 
E5 


Survey 


Teachers 


168 


Questionnaire 


Selected 


P£ 


Brade^on 1986' 
E.S'y 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Principals 


5 


^nter^leHS 

Observations 

Documents 


Selected 


P 


Brady - 1985) 
(E) 


Survey 


Principals 
Leaders 


20 
252 


"Questionnaires 


"Stratified 

proportional 

svstemaric 

S'^lec'i*on 


PF.E 


Bredeson 
.E,S^. 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Elementary 
principals 

Secondary 
principals 


2 
3 


Observation 
shadowing* 


Selected 


M P 


Brubaker Sc 
Sim«;n 
1987> 


Survey 


Principals 


370 


Questionnaires 


N')t lepL'fte'i 


l.M 


r lid Aeil & 
P\ui 

1^84 

S 


survey 


Prtncipal- 
As<"t prmcipals 


200 
100 


Questionnaire 


Not :!ear 


IM 


Chacrr. in k 
B«:.vii 
:^8o> 


Sar\ey 


Multiple roles 


60 


[nter-.!ews 


Selected 


I 


Chater \9S'r 
5 


Multiple Case 
Study 


"Principals 
Other school 
>fatT 


45 


Interviews 


Selected 


P 


Coleman & 
HotTer l'>87. 
3' 


Survey 


Students 


25.000 


Achievement 
•ests 

Indices of 
student 

characteristics 


Random 


E 
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Authors 


Desi^i 


Subjects 


Sample Size 
.\chie\ed) 


Sources- 
Instruments 


Samp'.ns 
Pioce^ures 


j rmati<.»n 
! Provided 


Coubins forthcoming' 
E 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Principals 

Super- 
intendents 

Teachers 

Parents 


4 sites 


fnterviews 
.Archival data 


Selected 


E \I 


Cra\\^on & Morns 
ES 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Elementary 
principals 
Secondary 
principals 


17 


Obser\aiion 


Selected 


i.M 


D tre^n 

E \ 


5ar^e> 


Prmicpais 


12 


Inter\:e'.vs 


Selected 


I 


E' 


Mutliple Case 
Study 


Principals 


4 


Obser^ itions 


^rie'.ted 


P 

tr 


Dwyer 
E.5 


Multiple Case 
Studies 


Schools 
Principals 
Teachers, 
students 
and others 


i: 

12 

not reported 


•Interv:e^vs 
Ob ser vatic ns 


Seieored 


I.? r 

1 


EhiAmetalor 
1985- 

e; 


Survey 


Principals 
School 
inspectors 


177 

Not reported 


"Questionnaires 


Pw<^iadom 
^elected 


i.p 


Ford Foundation 
' 1984) 


Multiple (*ase 
Study 


School SUxtTs 


110 schools 


Tntervie'AS 
Observarions 


Selected 


p 


Fullan, Anderson 
& Newton 
. 1986) 

' Si 


Multiple Ca'>»^ 
Studv 


Super- 
intendents 
•Consultants 
Principals 
Teachers 


32 

37 ' 59^ 

16 

32 


i^teiMew 
'Questionnaire 


All supc • .scry 
officers 

Randoa Selected 
others 


E.M 


Oallv 
198*6 
3 


Multiple Case 
Studies 


Prim'ipals 




Obbervation 


Selected 




Glasrnan 1985* 
E 


SurNey 


Highly 
etTecive 
eiementarv 
pr.nCipais 

[netTectjve 
principals 


97 


Questionnaire 


Selected 
' 'supervior - 
nominee*"* 


M.P 


19^6 
E5. 


Surey 


Pnnipals 


630 


Questionnaire 


Total population 
in one state 


I.P.M 


>junn, noiua^ay 
1986. 
S> 


J^urvey 


r rinc ' paib 
PrinicipaU 


lo-'y •^uebtio'^- 
naires; 

10 interviews) 


V/uestionnaires 
'Interviews 


Tot "".l population 
Volunteer 


1..VI 


Hart . 1^7/ 


Case Study 


■Prin*"ipal 


1 


Observations 
Interviews 
'Documents 


Selected 


l.M 


Huddle 19;?6. 


Multiple Case 
Study 


School statTs 


571 <chools 


'Interviews 
Observations 


Selected 


E 
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Authors 


Design 


Suojecic; 


^an^^ple Sue 
Acnie^ed' 


Sources 
Instruments 


Sampimg 
Procedures 


Infoimation 
Ptovided 


Hov & Brown 
E 


Sur\ey 


'Tev\cher<; .n 
>chools 4t) 




Questionnaires 


Selected within 
I «-ounty 


?E 


Husjh. Achiiles 
E. S 


Modified Outher 
Plus Sur*'ey 


SchooU 
Teach»?r5 

P r 1 n 1 1 rA ^ ! c 
I I 1 ML 1 pv\to 

'St'^dents 


iO 

Not reported 
lu 

Not reported 


Questionnaires 
Observationi; 

^fl^Of■l.1^ A, c 

Achieve.Tient tes 
•CAT- 


Selected -chools 
Hish achieving 
.tnd '()thei " 
schoolb 


? 


E 5 


Surrey 


Schools 

Princip.\*s 

Teachers 


70 
650 


Questionnaires 
Interv ie%vs 


Selected 


P E 


Kin^'don 
E ' 


Multiple Case 
Studies 


Principals 




Dailv L«'^^ 
Obsei^ "itions 


Seie< ted 


PI 


Kotrkamp & Travlos 
S' 


Survey 


Principalis 
Teacher-" 


74 

Not reported 


Questionnaire 


Sele'^re-i 
R.indorr, a 'thin 
seieced ^ohoois 


:.M 


Larsen 
E> 


Sur%e> 


Principals 
Teachers 


421 


Questionnaires 


5e:ecttr'l - 
StraCineu 


? E 


Leith\vood 
S' 


Survey 


Principal 


159 


Questionnaire 


Selected 


E.M 


Leithwood Sc 
Stager 
a986) 
■.E) 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Principals 


22 


Interview 


Selected 


E.M 


Leithwood & 
Stager 

E 


Multiple Case 
Study 


•Principals 


22 


Interview 


Selected 


M 


L.usiLt 1984) 
S' 


Multiple Case 
Study 


School scatTs 


4 schools 


Observation 


Selected 


[.P 


Louis 

in press* ' 
S 


Survey 
Case studies 


Principals 
School s'alTs 


219 
5 


Questionnaire 
Interv lews 


Selected 
Selected 


[ 


Min^ari & 
Aran \^So* 
S 


Survey 


3econdar> 
principals 


III 


'Questionnaire 


Selectert 


P 


Mar-'h & 
Stewnj 

1967, 

E 


Survey 


Principals 


12 


InterMe.v 


Selected 


PM 


Mar iii. 
Grec ^:eld 

i9.r 

Si 


Multiple Case 
Study 


V;ce P^inc:pct{s 


3 


Obervation 
interviews 


Selected 


[ 


Martin 

19??5/ 
Si 


Survey 


Principals 
Teachers 


approx.; 
195 appro?-.) 


Questionnaire 


Total population 
within I <tate) 


P.I 
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Author^ 


Design 


Subjects 


Siimple Size 
Achieved* 


Sources 
(nstrur^ents 


Sampims: 
Procedures 


Intor^i.irjon 
?ro\ ided 


VIcColskev. 
Aitschuld. 
• Law ton 1985 • 


Survey 


Secondary 
principals 


15.3 


Quehttonnaire 


Total population 
of Ohio -lecondar' 
principals :n 
school > with 
mi)ie than 
lOnO >r!iiipnf's 


[.M.P 


Mont^omene 
Mclntovh Sc 
Mattson 

ES. 


Repeated surveys 
• 3 m total - 


Teachers 
School 

adminis'^A atrjs 
f uper- 

ntendents 
Boam chairs 


286 
240 
83 
65 


yuei>tionnaires 
Interview-! 


Clu>tei Sample 
ian<iom 

I <Kctl ^ Ulill lU 11 

v\itnin ie^!*'^n 


p 


?»*er<=on 
E 


Multiple Case 
Studies 


Principals 


4 


Interviews 
Observation^ 


Selected 


[.M P 


Pteifer 
1986) 
ES 


Sur' ey 


Teachers 


85 


'Interview 


Seiectea 


P 


Reed. Himmler 
•1:985- 
5- 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Secondary 
Aisistant 
Principals 


4' 


Tnterviews 

Observations 

Documents 


Selected 


PI 


Rev no ids 
1987; 
E.S* 


Survey 


Pi. cipaLs 

- men 

- women 


24 

(12) 


Interviews 


Selected 


l.M.P 


Rourche & Baker 
■ 1986/ 

is: 


Survey 


Teachers 
Prir.cipals 
'Schools 


89 
34 
154 


Questionnaires 
fating scales 


Selected 


P 


Russell et al 
{ 1987) 

'S) 


Survey 


Super- 
intendents 
Principals 


72 


Interviews 
Docunient 
anal>sis 


Selected 


I.P M 


Sarros i Fnesen 
I987t 


Survey 


Principals 
Ass't principals 


66 
62 


Questionnaire 


Total Population 
One district- 


I.M 


Sharman 1987' 
E. 


Survey 


Teachers 
Schools 


155 
22 


Questionnaires 


Total population 
one di^tiict 


P£ 


Soarkes i9>$b' 


Survey 


Principals 


416 


1 

Questionnaires 


Totai population 
Newtbupdiand 
& Labrador 


I.M 


Stanard L986' 
S 


Case Study 


P''inc:pai 

Member? ot 

school board 
Sc community 


1 

Not reported 


Observation 
[nterv le ..s 
Questionnw^ire< 


Selected 


P 


Suscjman 
. 1986' 
E> 


Case Study 


Pnncipals 
Teacher^ 
Parents 
Community 
administrators 


1 

11 

Not reported 
Not reported 


Interviews 
Documents 
Observation 


Selected 


P£ 


Taylor 
1986' 
E 


Survey 


Principals 


22 


•Interviews 
Observations 


Selected 


M.P 
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Authors 


Desifcn 


Subjects 


Sample Sue 
* Acnieved) 


Sources. 
Instruments 


Sampling 
Procedures 


Information 
ProMded 


Tracy • I 985 J 


Survey 


Principals 


2.14 


CJiiP^sfmn nc\ \rti< 

'Of UvOt-lUlllldll Co 


r\<;iniiom 


r \ T 

i.Al 


Triaer & 
Lei th wood 
in press 


Multiple Case 
Study 


Elementar> 
principal 

Secondar\ 
principal 


15 


Interview 


Random 


E.M 


Watson 
a985 


Survey 


Teacheis 


1294 


Questionnaire 


Total population 
wTthm I -school 
>ybtem 


P I 


W.I hams 
I9M;i 
ES 


Sur^«v 


Element.^ : \ 
prmciD.u> 
Junior 

High prucipaLs 
High school 
pi mcipais 


-T 
J 


Interviews 


Random 


P F 
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